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It was happily beyond the power of King or
Parliament to wholly stem the advancement of
Great Britain's commerce, but the propulsion
was always forced from within ; the retarding
movement always came from the ruling power.
Nothing, however, could stop commercial pro-
gress. The King's fear of international com-
plications gave the country peace, and trade
thus obtained breathing space and opportunity,
and used them to advantage.

The general conditions of British and Euro-
pean trade when James came to the throne
were strikingly outlined by Sir Walter Raleigh
in his " Observations concerning Trade," which
he presented to the King. Although Sir
Walter somewhat overstated his case as regards
the Dutch, whom he held up as an example to
England of correct commercial methods, many
of the facts he sets forth throw an interesting
light upon the general industrial and commercial
condition of the country at the beginning of
the seventeenth century.

The maritime power of England was extend-
ing the trade with distant countries, but as
regards the commerce of Europe the Dutch
were the great carriers of the time. They had
a mercantile fleet of several hundred ships, and
Holland was the storehouse of Europe. The
commodities of all countries were transported
in Dutch ships from their producing points to
the various English and foreign ports where they
were distributed. Further than this, Raleigh
complained that the English neglected their
fisheries and other branches of trade, which the
Dutch by superior diligence and enterprise